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religious beliefs, culture and education in old and new Japan, the development 
of European and Japanese Arts and sciences, on Journalism, Social changes in 
new Japan, the influence of the West upon Japan, etc., by similar authors; and 
a conclusion by Count Okuma. Each of these articles having been composed 
independently of the others, it is inevitable that they should overlap in some 
places; but the reader who does not yet know everything about Japan will 
hardly consider this a defect in the book, and it becomes most interesting when 
the opinions of the respective authors differ from each other as, for instance, in 
the explanation of the motives of the Shogun in resigning his office. One who 
has read the book carefully will feel that he knows Japan as well as anybody 
can know it without having lived there. What is worth more, however, is the 
feeling that we take along after having read the book, a real mental kinship 
with those who are behind it. Admitting that they are -the select few who stand 
at the top, a nation of still half primitive people clad in borrowed rags of 
foreign origin could not have provided even these few who see with our eyes, 
hear with our ears, and speak our language — not philologically alone, but 
mentally. The best guarantee for the genuineness of the spirit that animates 
them is, perhaps, the way in which they conceive their great problem: not as the 
Europeanization of Japan, but as the Japanization of European civilization. 
With such leaders the next fifty years will probably produce even more startling 
and more creditable results in the progress of Japan than those recorded in 
these volumes. M. K. G. 

Chez les Lamas de Siberie. Par Paul Labbe. 207 pp., 38 photo-engrav- 
ings and sketch map. Hachette & Co., Paris, 1909. Frs. 4. 
The devotees of Buddhism in the Russian Empire are the Kalmuks of 
Astrakhan and the Buriats of Transbaikalia, Mongol peoples who, with the 
Kirghiz, are in the front rank of the Siberian natives. The form of Buddhism 
that the Buriats profess is that which is practiced in Tibet. There are thirty- 
four lamaseries in Transbaikalia and there Mr. Labbe lived for many months, 
improving the opportunity to make a thorough study of Lamaism in that part 
of the world. Quite in contrast with the treatment which European travellers 
have received in the lamaseries of Tibet, the Frenchman was very hospitably 
welcomed, his many questions were readily answered and he was permitted to 
take numerous photographs. He has written an instructive book about these 
Buddhists and their large monasteries and, incidentally, he gives a good account 
of Transbaikalia, a region that is destined to be the home of many thousands 
of Russion immigrants. 

A Woman's Impressions of the Philippines. By Mary H. Fee. viand 
291 pp., and 32 photo-engravings. A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago, 1910. 

$1.75. 

It is a long way from San Francisco to Manila and the author fills 44 pages 
with the story of the journey. It is the commonplace of the globe-trotter, and 
those who wish may skip it for the instructive and entertaining pen-pictures 
that fill the remainder of the volume a"nd make it well worth while. The book 
is an account of native life, and its environment as seen by the author, who was 
long a teacher in the islands and became especially well acquainted with the 
middle class natives. Few of the many recent books on our new possessions 
give so clear an insight into the nature of the Filipinos. Its pages are enlivened, 



